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this out by quoting Arist. Av. 272, ^ajSou koXos yc koX tfxHviKurus, and inter- 
preted the Latin passage "die schmucken Kerle," or the like. Similarly 
he sees in Petr. 132. 2 f., catwogare, the meaning "to give a beating" from 
Karopyav. In the latter, however, and in most of his other propositions 
based on Greek, he is less convincing. In Petr. 62. 3, "apoculamus nos" 
(cf. 67. 3), he rejects the derivations from d7roKaA.ea> as well as that from 
aTTOKvXim and sees in it a hybrid form dw-oculare, "to withdraw from sight," 
comparing Plaut. Trin. 989, "ab ocuUs abire," and Livy xxv. 16. 2, "ex 
oculis abire," and seems to prove his point. 

Likewise in his discussion of Latin words he is most convincing when he 
is most simple. In Petr. 30. 1, "non licebat multaciam considerare," 
multaciam is a aTro^ dprjixivov, meaning "die Mannigfaltigkeit" or "die 
mannigfaltigen Dinge." To his explanation of Apuleius Metamm. ii. 2, 
p. 26, 211, execrabiliter, he might have added the English "d - - d." In 
Petr. 52. 7, "excipimus urbanitatem iocantis," where some postulate a 
lacuna and supply some expression Uke plausu nos, this is unnecessary, since 
exdpere by itself may have that meaning, "to receive with applause." Like- 
wise in Anth. Lat. i. 379, 4Ils, "hac armata Fides protegit omne malum," 
protegit means "to ward off," thus showing that the conjecture of Ziehen, 
proterit, is gratuitous. Thomas explains Plaut. Pseud. 1252, "profecto 
edepol ego nunc probe abeo madulsa," rejecting the conjecture habeo madid- 
sam. He argues that, like vappa, mvlsa (sc. potio) might mean either the 
drink or the drinker, especially the one who drinks too much; madulsa would 
therefore be an extension of mulsa through the influence of the stem mad — 
seen in madeo, madidus, etc. 

It is unfortunate that in a book of such value the author does not always 

make his view stand out as clearly as he might; e.g., in discussing Petr. 

48. 7, "de Ulixe fabulam, quemadmodum illi Cyclops poUicem fporicino 

extorsit," he says ambiguously, p. 28: "Zimachst wurde ich die uberlieferte 

Form poricinum beibehalten." Here the reader is tempted to believe that 

Thomas favors the accusative (rather than the ablative) and that such is 

the reading of the MSS. However, this is a minor matter, and the book is a 

real contribution. It is supplied with helpful indices. 

Andbew R. Anderson 
Univebsitt op Utah 



Die Religion der Griechen. By Ebnst Samteb. Leipzig: Teubner, 
1914. Pp. vi+86, with 16 plates. M. 1.25. 
This, the 457th volume of the "Aus Natur und Geisteswelt" series 
comes from the pen of one who is already favorably known by his Familien- 
feste der Griechen und Romer and his Geburt, Hochzeit und Tod. To treat of 
so vast a subject in less than one hundred pages necessitates cursory and 
somewhat selective discussion. In his preface, Samter disclaims any inten- 
tion of treating the Hellenistic period or oriental influence. These are 
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important chapters in Greek religion, but we are assured that they will be 
dealt with in another volume of the same series. 

In general, the author confines himself to the range of subjects that 
Rohde discussed in his Psyche. There is little in the way of a historical 
sketch — very little on the relation of religion to art, literature, and phi- 
losophy. In the longest chapter, which treats with some approach to 
chronological order the growth of moral ideas in Greek religion, Samter is 
so careful to avoid philosophy that he declines to discuss Euripides, while 
treating Aeschylus and Sophocles, the former, deservedly, with some fulness. 

The sixteen chapters treat of (1) fetishism, (2) theriomorphic deities, 
(3) departmental deities, (4) the worship of the dead, (5) the Homeric religion, 
(6) chthonic deities and the Eleusinian mysteries, (7) Dionysus, (8) omens 
and oracles, (9) dream oracles and Asclepius, (10) temples and priests, 
sacrifice and prayer, (11) human sacrifice, (12) atonement for homicide, and 
purification, (13) domestic worship, (14) magical rites, (15) religion and 
morality, (16) Orphism. 

There is little treatment of specific deities, except of Demeter, Dionysus, 
Hecate, and Asclepius. Hera, for example, is mentioned but once, and 
quite casually. There is very little detailed discussion of festivals except to 
illustrate the subjects of the various chapters, and the athletic games are 
passed over with hardly a word. No authorities are quoted in the rare 
footnotes, and no bibliography is given. 

That is, the book is essentially a popular discussion and, as such, may be 
heartily commended. In his scanty space Samter has a great deal to say on 
subjects whereon much larger handbooks are nearly silent. Over two pages 
are devoted to incubation, and there is an interesting discussion of the 
miraculous cures from the Epidaurian inscriptions. Human sacrifice has a 
chapter to itself, and there is a surprisingly full treatment of the use of cakes 
as substitutes for animal sacrifice. Particularly in the chapters that he 
nearest to the field of Samter's special interest (e.g., xiii) do we find material 
that does not find its way into more pretentious discussions. Not all his 
positions will commend themselves to any one reviewer. Fully recognizing, 
as he does, the avertive force of metals, especially bronze, he need not have 
recourse to a theory that the terrific power of weapons, merely as weapons, 
quite independently of the metal composing them, may account, e.g., for 
the use of a pestle to protect a bride. It would seem fitting to connect the 
pounding of a bronze basin at the death of a Spartan king, with the "passing 
bell" of modem times, or with the bronze "gong" at Dodona, which he 
mentions without reference to the explanation advanced by Cook in JHS, 
XXII, 5 ff. In the excellent twelfth chapter the statement that the anger 
of the dead man's soul did not extend beyond the boundaries of the land 
is wrong, unless we are to suppose that the appearance of the furies to 
Orestes in the Tauric peninsula is merely an artistic innovation of the arch- 
innovator Euripides. Samter states that ritual purification was required 
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after justifiable as well as after unintentional homicide. In the Transactions 
of the American Philological Association (XLI, 99 ff.) I tried to prove the 
contrary. 

At the end of the book come sixteen pages, containing thirty-seven excel- 
lent illustrations, with explanatory legends. Many of them are familiar 
friends, but one or two I do not remember to have seen elsewhere (especially 
Fig. 37, "Zaubertisch aus Pergamon"). 

Joseph William Hewitt 

Wesleyan Universitt 



The Vocabulary of Menander Considered in Its Relation to the Koine. 
By Donald Blythe Dukham. (Princeton dissertation.) 
Princeton: University Press, 1913. Pp. 103. 

It is desirable to have a fuller understanding of the Attic Greek usage 
which the terminus a quo of the Koivij partially envelops in its penumbra. 
To this understanding the treatise by Mr. Durham, admirable alike in plan 
and execution, makes a material contribution. Bruhn's dissertation: 
Veher den Wortschatz des Menander (Jena, 1910), published shortly before 
this treatise was completed, is based upon a different selection of canonical 
Attic writers, and the respective conclusions reached differ sufficiently to 
secure to the present work its independent value. 

In his introduction, Durham states the purpose of his investigation: "An 
examination of Menander's vocabulary as compared with his predecessors 
and successors." This is based upon lists of "non-Attic" words used by 
Menander, including (a) words not occurring in Attic writers; (6) words 
used in a sense different from Attic usage. 

As a basis for canonical Attic the writer confines himself to the following 
sources: (1) The ten Attic orators; (2) Plato; (3) Thucydides; (4) Aristoph- 
anes and the fragments of Old Comedy; (5) the dialogue portions of Attic 
Tragedy; (6) Attic inscriptions to the death of Alexander; and (7) the 
Xenophontic 'AOrjvaiwv HoXirtta. It wUl be noticed that not only Xeno- 
phon and Aristotle but also the fragments of the New Comedy are omitted. 
The comments of the grammarians are duly considered, and the author 
remarks that among these Phrynicus was the most strict in his estimate of 
what is "pure" Attic — ^for him Menander is beyond the pale! — ^while other 
grammarians approved of words used in Homer and in Ionic and even in 
New Comedy. For the successors of Menander, 600 a.d. is accepted by 
Durham (cf . Thumb) as the terminus ad quern of the Koivrj. 

Chap, i, pp. 12-21, is a discussion of various words (about sixty) in 
Menander which were condemned by one or more grammarians. Various 
reasons for their disapproval and various grades of condemnation are 
rehearsed. A second list is given of words (about thirty) in Menander 
which are recommended by the grammarians as "good" but which fail to 
appear in the extant writings of accepted Attic authors. Inferences from this 



